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nity for careful examination, it may with fairness be said that what 
was presented did not carry conviction. 

At the memorial session in honor of Charles Eliot Norton, eloquent 
tributes were offered by Dr. Edward W. Emerson, of Concord, Mass., 
who spoke of Professor Norton as a man and a scholar, and by Pro- 
fessor William F. Harris, of Harvard, who dealt with his service to 
liberal studies in America. 

The next meeting will be held in Baltimore, where the members of 
the two societies will gather to do honor to Professor Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, who was, for the second time, elected president of the 
Philological Association. 



JUDSON GREGORY PATTENGILL 
The announcement of the death of Mr. Pattengill, on December 
14, 1908, will bring sorrow to the hearts of scores of men and women 
who remember him as their best and most dearly beloved teacher. 
Although he lived to the age of fifty-nine, we cannot but feel that his 
was a premature death and are overwhelmed by the mystery and pity 
of it, that the effective ones in life's work are the very ones that wear 
out and are taken away from us early. But his is the memory that 
we should all be glad to leave behind us. His life was spent in the 
one task of doing his duty, cheerfully, even humorously, but faithfully. 
After his graduation from the University of Michigan, in 1873, he 
taught for a short time at Granville, Ohio, and at Pontiac, Michigan, 
and then was called to the principalship of the Ann Arbor High School, 
where he remained until his death, inspiring all who came under him 
with love for himself and for the Greek and Latin that he taught. 
He gave to the world a careful revision of the staunch old textbooks 
which he used for so many years and he brought to the altar of the 
"true and the new" in scholarship a carefully worked-out article on 
"The Aorist in Xenophon," for which we, his pupils, may care but 
little, because the man and the teacher are among our more valued 
memories. He had the remarkable union of virile personality — 
which to the evil-doer or listless student was overwhelming — combined 
with an almost womanly tenderness. His scholarship was of the type 
that is becoming so rare in this day of disregard for "mere teaching," 
combining an accuracy in detail that was a constant marvel to us all, 
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with a large literary and institutional knowledge of his subjects that 
vivified everything he dealt with. As an example of the fulness of his 
preparation it may be instanced that he got up, in good old English 
style, the whole of the Mommsen-Marquardt Handbuch der rbm. 
Altertumer in order to teach a tenth-grade high-school class in Roman 
history. The vim with which he would charge, red chalk in hand, 
upon the work of some careless pupil who had put a circumflex accent 
on a short vowel, or over an antepenult, lives in memory of us all and 
his criticism of such delinquencies did not impair the love felt for him 
even by the victim, who was sure that his teacher, though severe, 
was always just. To us who have since become teachers and have 
learned what drudgery it is to correct the constant recurrence of the 
same mistakes, one of his most remarkable characteristics was his 
painstaking conscientiousness in the preformance of this duty. We 
can explain it only as a part of his New England inheritance; cer- 
tainly such a conscience could come from nowhere else. Still he 
never lost himself in this detail, and his pupils always felt the tonic 
influence of his large scholarship and true literary appreciation of 
Homer and Virgil, of which this insistence on accuracy in detail seemed 
under his inspiration to be not only a necessary but an enjoyable part. 
His place will be filled by a worthy successor, but the vacancy in the 
hearts of his pupils will remain, because that could be fully occupied 

only by his unique personality. 

Joseph H. Drake 



